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Tur RATIONING OF LONDON HORSES. 


The discussion of this subject by the Central 
Society deserves wide publicity. It shows how 
seriously the present food supply is affecting horses 
in some parts of England, and especially in London; 
and in indicating the causes it does something to- 
wards remedying them. Any member having access 
to persons of influence or authority will find this 
report helpful. 

Grave as the subject is, the outlook appears far 
from hopeless. It is clear that the existing food 
ration is not insufficient for working horses, pro- 
vided that the food is of good quality and the 
management prudent. Neither does there seem to 
be any real lack of good horse forage in the country 
at present. The fault lies in the methods of trans- 

rt and distribution—the authorities neglect the 
importance of the food supply for horses in civil 
life, and the present horse wastage is the inevitable 
result. Various other contributory causes help to 
swell the losses—over-loading, over-driving, the 
inferior class of horse now available for London 
work, and the like. These factors, though some of 
them are capable of modification by careful manage- 
ment, are all more or less inseparable from war 
conditions; but they are not the most important 
cause of the present losses. Faulty control of 
transport and distribution is the main cause; and 
the only means of remedying it is by pressure upon 
the authorities, supported by adequate data. The 
fact that at least some of the largest studs have no 
difficulty in obtaining supplies of good food shows 
that more might be done for the rest of London. 

Veterinary science is of comparatively little 
utility against the actual diseases resulting from 
the present conditions. Such affections as those 
mentioned at the meeting can, at best, only derive 
some temporary benefit from treatment so long as 
the causes inducing them still persist. Veterinary 
influence, applied with a view to removing or modi- 
fying those causes, may be of more avail. The 

ntral Society is doing what it can upon the right 
lines; and some individual members may find op- 

rtunities of bringing influence to bear in the same 
irection. Individually, also, in their daily inter- 
course with clients, practitioners may be able to do 
a little towards modifying such accessory causes of 
loss as arise chiefly from bad management. In man 
_ Cases, and with many clients,§little or no good wi 

be done; but there are others in which great im- 
provements may be effected. London veterinary 
surgeons engaged in horse practice have no enviable 
task just now. Often all they can do is to help 


4 


owners to make the best of a very bad business; 
but whoever does that effectively is aiding in the 
conservation of our dwindling stock of horses. 


Sate or Horse at 


We reprint this week a paragraph which has been 
freely repeated in many of the popular newspapers: 
and our correspondent comments strongly on the 
veterinary surgeon concerned. But the information 
given in the said paragraph is limited to the fact 
that the license to sell has been issued. Looking 
first to the broader issue: at this time of stress 
there can be no possible objection to the use of 
horse flesh as a supplementary food, provided always 
that it is efficiently inspected. It has been so used 
on the Continent for years past, so has sterilised 
beef, whilst we, nationally, have been too fat and 
too proud to allow its use even to our poor. If 
now its use is likely to increase, where are efficient 
inspectors to be found? Amongst butchers, or knack- 
ers’ men? Surely the best informed on pathological 
conditions of the horse are to be found in the ranks 
of the veterinary profession. The horse is a clean, 
even a dainty feeder—unlike pigs and poultry— 
and is comparatively rarely infected with tuberou- 
losis. On the other hand, horses are very seldom 
slaughtered in fat condition except as sequent to 
an accident; and aged, worn-out animals are not 
nutritive food material. 

On the narrower question : it is by no means evi- 
dent that Mr. Westgate is taking any more interested 
part in the mattér than acting as a licensee and in- 
spector. It is thinkable that a man (or men) in the 
meat trade may be the effective manager. her, 
it is also thinkable that Mr. Westgate may hold 
strong convictions, and is deliberately acting as a 
pioneer in the question of the use of horse flesh. 
And in this latter case, why is Mr. Westgate to be 
condemned, whilst in a parallel case in Glasgow, 
kudos is given to Mr. Trotter. Judgment is sus- 
pended ! 


A MANGLED REPORT. 


This week we are able to reprint a fuller report 
of the Balbriggan appeal which was commented 
upon in these columns last week. The surmise as 
to the deficiencies of the reporter is more than 
justified, and it is with not a little satisfaction we 
find that the remarks of Hig Honour the Recorder 
for Dublin were in a totally different strain from 
that imputed by the report we reprinted last week. 
The decision of the Court is also given in greater 
detail, and appears to be reasonable and just, 
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THE CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY. 
[NationaL V.M.A.—SourHern Brancu.]} 


A Special General Meeting was held at 10 Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C., on Thursday, January 3rd, “To 
consider the ill effects upon horses of the present food 
supply ; and to decide what steps can be taken to 

y or alleviate them.” The Chair was taken at 

7 ee by Prof. G. H. Wooldridge. 
e following Fellows signed the attendance book :— 
Messrs. J. W. Baxter, F. W. Chamberlain, R. J. Fore- 
man, A. E. Gostling, R. C. Irving, H. D. Jones, W. S. 
King, J. W. McIntosh, W. Perryman, W. 4 H 
Slocock, E. L. Stroud, W. N. Thompson, W. Willis, 


and Hugh A. McCormack, Hon. Sec. 
The CuarrMaN said that letters of apology had been 
received from: Mr. J. Willett (who stated that he would 


to suppert any proposition whereby the 
ity of feedi Petulfs for en horses might be 
seoprored) i Mr. Woolston, Mr. T. S. Price, and Mr. 


eatley. 
A letter was received from Mr. P. G. Bond, of Ply- 
mouth, in which he says: “I see by this week’s 
t you are to have a meeting on Thursday next at the 
Central V.S. with to the injurious horse fodder 
now being used. I, like the rest of us, have had a good 
dea] of trouble with it, and the question of the food of 
the horse, as a transport animal, requires the most care- 
ful consideration. 
“The loss of horses due entirely to errors in dieting 
is appalling, and when we remember the old-time fodder 
and how it was used, and that the average life of the 
horse was 27 years, it does indeed cause reflection. I 
know your Society is doing the right thing in calling a 
meeting to discuss such a subject, and I hope your 
meeting will be well attended.” 

e ENT said the thanks of the Society are 
due to Mr. Bond for his letter. It is a matter of con- 
siderable importance to know that dietetic troubles in 
horses are occurring in the provinces as well as in 


D. 
The question before the meeting was undoubtedly a 
very serious one. A | number of horses were at 
t laid up owing to difficulties in the transport of 
‘ood, etc., and owners could not afford to allow this 
state of “oe to continue if any steps on their part could 
avert it. e great difficulty appeared to be in connec- 
tion with hay. The larger studs were fairly well able 
to look after themselves, but the smaller owners had 
suffered greatly. Only last week a small horse owner 
had come to consult him with regard to two of his 
horses, both of which had for years been quite -- 
workers. One had taken to stopping with a lighter 
than ordinary load, not exactly jibbing, but refusing to 
go On the other, though also drawing a smaller load 
he had formerly been accustomed to, had repeatedly 
fallen down ; though a willing horse, the effort was too 
much for it. One of those horses had since had to be 
destroyed, having fallen in the stable, and it being im- 
possible to get it up again. Mr. West had informed him 
recently that some horses had actually to be sent out to 
work without their morning feed. at state of things 
could not goon. He ho in the course of the dis- 
cussion to some useful s tions in the direction 
of securing some amelioration of the conditions. 


Tue RatTioninc or Horses AND SOME OF ITS ILL 
ILL EFFECTS DUE TO INSUFFICIENCY AND INFERIOR 
roops. By H. D. Jongs, m.R.c.v.s. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I was persuaded by 
the President of the Central Veterinary Society to offer 
a and to open on this sub- 
ject which is very importan veterinary surgeons 
ta potatice in London. I think one can 


say without fear of contradiction that the animals whose 
various ailments we are called upon to administer to are, 
in many cases, suffering very considerably from insuffici- 
ciency of food, and toa ter extent from the 
very inferior quality of hay mixtures that is given 


them. 

It would probably be a wrong conclusion to come to 
that that is the one and only cause of the great deterior- 
ation amongst working horses in the metropolis. The 
following causes probably all aggravate their condition : 


(1) A large number of animals are now entrusted to 
the care of boys who are without the slightest know- 


. | ledge of horsemastership, and whose only thought seems 


to be to hustle the animals along independent of load 
or journey. i 
2) Overloading. Loads quite out of proportion to 
their capability seem to be given to the animals. 
(3) janen journeys—probably owing to the shortage 
of petrol. 
(4) The very uneven state of roads, owing to want of 
repair. 


I wil just deal with the Grain Ration which was put 
into force in May, 1917; the following is the amount 
allowed to working horses :— 


Class of horse. Maximum Ration in Oats 
Horses solely or mainly When in bard and When not in 


used for trade purposes. continual work. hard work. 
a. Heavy cartordray ... 161b. 12 1b. 
6. Trotting vanners 141d. 101b. 
c. Light horsee andcobs... 11 1b. 8 lb. 
d. Ponies14hds.andunder 7b. 5 lb. 


If other grain is used—Maize, Beans and Peas, they 
shall be deemed to be the equivalent of oats in the 
following proportion :— 

maize, or 9lb, beans, or 91b. peas = 10 1b. oats. 

My opinion is that 10 1b. oats is certainly a much more 
beneficial feed for hard working horses than 7 Ib. maize, 
In September the equivalent was altered, owing, prob- 
ably, to colder weather approaching, to : 

maize = 10]b. oats. 

I think it will be agreed that the amounts of grains 
quoted ‘above is considerably less, probably by about 
4 to 6lb. per diem than was commonly given to horses 
before the rationing order came into force. 

The heavy dray or cart horses used solely for walking 
purposes, in my — do fairly well on this amount 
of grain if—and I ‘must say this is most important— 
given with a liberal allowance of good hay mixture and 
straw—20% of the latter is compulsory. In feeding 
value, a mixture of oats, and maize is probabl 
most desirable, but the oat equivalent must not ex 
16. If these animals are overworked or trotted on this 
allowance (which, in my ooiees, is a reasonable one in 
war time) they will certainly lose condition. 

It is well known to most of us that a heavy horse will 
need more food than a lighter one but will be able to 
consume greater quantities of bulky foods—hay, straw, 
roots, etc. 

When not in hard and continual work the allowance 
of 12 1b. grain is fair, but this class of animal will benefit 
if diet is supplemented during winter months by a small 
quantity of roots and dried grains. 

(2) Heavy trotting vanners. This class of animal is, 
in my opinion, very hard worked ; they are often given 
loads only suitable for walking horses, and they are fre- 
quently overdriven. The matter of speed or pace is of 
greatest importance because the ‘energy expended in- 
creases very rapidly with the increase of pace. Experi-: 
ments carried out by Luntz proved that the fal op 
quired per unit of work, increased nearly 70 per cent. in 
faltering the > my from three miles to seven miles 

hour. is class of horse was originally classed as B in 


the rationing order, and only allowed 14 1b. of oat equi- 
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valent per diem when in hard work ; owing, however, 
to their getting very poor they were, in the September 
Order, put in Class A and wed 161b. of oat equi- 
valent. 

I am sure that the most careful supervision as regards 
mileage and loads is necessary if the animal is to main- 
tain anything like fair condition on this amount of 
cereal, with a good allowance of good quality chaff. 
It is amongst this class of horse that we have the 
greatest mortality, and there is no doubt that the trot- 
tin, ag oe can profitably consume more grain than the 

ing horse. 

Veterin surgeons should as far as possible point 
out to prawn that work should be cut down in accord- 
ance with the rations, and that animals cannot be ex- 
pected to thrive at all if worked excessively: further 
poor animals should be relieved of heavy loads an 
rested as much as possible. 

Before finishing on the question of in I should 
like to add that, considering the very difficult conditions 
under which grain is brought to the country, the present 
allowance is a fair one, and it cannot reasonably be 
expected that it will be increased. Every care should 
be taken that persons whose duty it is to feed horses 
should exercise the utmost economy in grains, and the 
animals should certainly only be fed in accordance with 
the work to be performed. : . 

It is estimated that 5/12ths of a working horse’s diet 
is sufficient for those at rest. 

I will now pass on to the question of hay and straw. 


. For several months horse owners have been worried and 


at their wits’ end to know how to obtain hay and straw. 
There have been many instances of horses being with- 
out hay, whilst much of the hay brought to London is 
of a very inferior quality. Whether it is loaded in the 
condition in which it is received it is difficult to say ; 
bably a great deal of its deterioration is due to its 
ng a long time on rail, and being unsheeted. The 
fact, however, remains that a considerable number of 
horses have for some time been fed on musty and bad 
hay. The following is a quotation taken from the 
London Corn Ct on the question of hay and 
straw. : 


inary wants, even, could never be supplied, and 
many anxious moments were ee the lot of 
iffic 


Bad and musty hay leads to waste of grain ; and taking 


‘into consideration that 20% of chaff has to be straw, the 


requires more work in 


energy. 
Another important point is that nearly all hay, in- 
dependent of quality, realises top prices. There is 
is presumably due ei to of transport or 
to farmers not selling. ; 
.. L understand that the members of the Horse Owning 
iations in London and the Provinces have made 
strong representation on this subject to the Board of 
Trade and tothe Horse Transport Controller, with the 
result that in cases of extreme urgency the Army Foi 
ttee have arranged to supply horse-owners in 


London with a limited quantity of hay and chaff, but 
this supply only to be used in cases of emergency. 
Surely something might be-done whereby a fairly 
constant supply of good hay should be obtainable. 
have not yet made mention of carriage and riding 
horses that are not allowed any grain. I have seen many 
of these animals in very fair mk ae if given a reason- 
able amount of good hay, and brewers’ grains 4 to 6 lb. 
per diem, they will maintain fair condition. Probably 
one factor in this is that yon be. iste kept in very 


warm stables and worked very li 


SoME RESULTS OF MALNUTRITION. 


I will now pass on to some of the most important 
troubles that we are experiencing, due largely to the in- 
sufficient and indifferent dietary. 

Probably a good many titioners here have been 
called to cases of horses which have fallen down and are 
unable to rise. Most of these animals seem to have 
ee es | lost control of hind quarters; they are 
mostly old animals ; and usually have to be destroyed. 
This condition I have not met with amongst my own 
stud, but I have seen animals thus affected. I ha 
however, had a considerable number of animals suffer- 
ing from debility. 

Colic. The number of colic cases has been immensely 
increased by the dietary of bad «| and straw, and un- 
fortunately a large percentage end fatally. A short time 
ag? there was a ve number of cases of muco- 
enteritis, and many of these ended fatally ; others were 
in a weak condition for some time. Twists have been 
much more frequent, and one has to Ps a visit to 
the knackers’ yard to be convinced. It i 
teresting to me to hear any veterinary surgeon who can 
give the percentage of twists, ruptures, etc., in compari- 
son with the corresponding months of previous years. 

Taking four months of 1916 as compared with 1917. 
My actual losses are as follows :—1916 - “26 ; 1917 - “75. 

e total number of deaths from colic was in 
three times, as against the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

Considering that the stud comprises many carriage 
and riding horses, amongst which colic is extremely rare, 
it will be readily gathered that there is great increase 
in colic amongst draught horses. Unfortunately, I am 
unable to give the actual number of colie cases ; fortu- 
nately many recover, but the actual number of days lost 
per annum through this trouble must be very consider- 
able. Further, if this percentage was based only on the 
van and ee horses, the percentage would be greatly 
increased. In all probability the losses of the larger 
firms are in pro the smaller horse- 
owners. ere is, generally s g, more supervision 
of the studs, and animals are cast before they become 
vow old, and they are more often rested when necessary. 

rushed coronets and fetlocks, due to weakness, are 
of common occurrence, and must be a costly item to 
horse-owners. So, too, are sore etc., due to 
wasting of muscles and consequent ing. If one 
considers the very large increase of cost in replacement 
of the horses, the difficulty of procuring them, the over- 
working of the other animals for the time being, the 
extra expenditure entailed by getting suitable hay would 
be many times sa 

Many horses are unable to draw their loads, and 
become what is commonly known as “ nappy.” 

Briefly, I will summarise the following points :— 

1. Insufficient, and indifferent quality of forage. 

2. Mortality therefrom. 

3. Financial loss from deaths and from inability to 

carry on transport. 

4, Finally, the humanitarian point of view. 


| { 
| | 
| 
‘ 
: upplies again arrived in extremely limited quanti- 
| ties, and all connected with the trade continued to 
~ experience the most harrassing situations. Consumers’ 
| met now in country districts is a Government re- 
, quirements coming first, the ricks that are used for 
ordinary trade purposes are more often than not the 
most awkward to get at, which means that in these 
exceptional T of shortage of labour and horses a 
: longer — as perforce to be taken in tying and 7 
carting fodder to the rails,” 
| The question of hay cannot be treated in the same 
manner as cereals ; it is the most important dietary. 
= value of which is very doubtful—probably it \ 
digesting than it supplies in 
| 
| 
| 
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Before concluding, I should like to suggest that some 
form of resolution, such as the following, be sent to the 
Hay Controller. 

“We, the Veterinary Surgeons of London, view with 
concern the increasing mortality and depreciation of 
horse power of the various London studs, due directly 
to the insufficiency and defective quality of food, chiefly 
hay ; and while acknowledging the great services he has 

‘ormed by arranging supplies in emergency in con- 
Junction with the Army Forage Committee, we urgently 
desire him to consider that immediate steps be taken to 
ensure that an adequate supply of good hay be sent 
to the metropolis, and that for of transport 
all such su be treated as f ial.” 


Discussion. 


Mr. Perryman said he with practically 
thing Mr. Jones had stated. It was a most deplorable 
thing to see in the streets so many poor, wretched, 
wae worn-out horses, often drawing _— heavy 
loads, The chaff supplied nowadays was poqereny of 
such peor quality that he often sarcastically remarked 
that he should not like to bed his horses with it for fear 
Guten eat it ; and that was the kind of stuff many 
of the smaller owners had to use. 

He had never seen so many cases of colic as during 
the me three months ; and he had never see so large a 
number of horses getting down and unable to rise as he 
had since the autumn. In many cases the horse was an 

animal ; he had to do more work than formerly on 
a quantity of inferior food, and, if he did not end 
as a case of muco-enteritis with some twist of bowel, he 
would fall down in the stable and be unable to rise. 

What they ought chiefly to emphasize was the import- 
ance of bringing an adequate supply of horse food of 
es quality to London. Unless they could induce the 

orse Food Controller to ensure a proper supply of 
food to the horses, the apne would reach such a pitch 
that by the spring there would be very few horses left 
to do the wor! part from the trade and financial as- 
pect of the question, - thought it bang ees them as 
veterinary surgeons to lay stress on the humanitarian 
side—on the cruelty of working animals when unfit. 
Reverting to the question of f he had seen ani- 
mals which had been reduced to such a low ebb that 
even after having been rested and fed on good food 
and later they had to be 

yed. 

In regard to the alleged inability to transport horse 
food to the metropolis, in many cases trucks Sache 
waiting at country —- for ten days or a fortnight, 
because it was impossible to load them on account of 
shortage of labour. In many such cases it would surely 
not be impossible for the mili authorities to supply 
the men needed for this work. He emphasised the word 
metropolis in this connection, because hs believed Lon- 
don was suffering more than any other part of the 
country. In other cases trucks loaded with hay had 
been detained at country sidings for several days on 
account of the difficulty of transporting them, and, in 
his opinion, s great deal of injury been done owin 
to the hay having been put on to the trucks unsheetei. 
These were drawbacks which the Horse Food Con- 
trollerjshould be asked to try to obviate. At the present 
moment the military authorities, in cases of emergency, 
were supplying the Master Horse Owners Association 
with fodder, but that did not apply to the small owners. 
The large owners were eiteralty less affected because 
they were able to “pull the strings” a little better. He 
believed the farmers had in many cases been holding 
back supplies for a rise in prices, He understood there 
was to be a rise of 2s, 9d. per ton as from the 31st January, 
5s. 6d. per ton as from February 28th, 8s. 3d. as from 
March 31st, and after that a rise of 11s, The prospect 
of these increases would naturally have a to 


keep back a certain amount of forage. If the hay sales- 
men were allowed and enabled to get more stuff to 
London, the prices would be regulated by supply and 
demand. At present the farmer could get practical 
the top price for the greatest rubbish, and therefore the 
best hay was being kept back. He thought the resolu- 
tion pro by Mr. Jones would > y Cpe in the 
oes irection, and he hoped it would be unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. THompson said that speaking as to the stud for 
which he was responsible, he had practically no com- 
plaints to make. The majority of the horses in that 
stud were of the heavy vanner type; they did fast work, 
covered a fair number of miles in the day, and did v 
well on the allowance of food laid down, namely, 161 
of oats or its equivalent. In addition they about 
141b of bran per day. Of course, everything they had 
was of the very best quality, and they were well super- 
vised. If a horse was observed to be going down in 
condition he was stopped, and two horses were put on 
to do the work of one until condition was restored. 
Causes other than the question of either quantity or 
quality of food were operating to bring about the poor 

uality of many London horses. For instance, most of 
the best horses had been commandeered by the Govern- 
ment. The majority of those left were old, or they were 
inferior in constitution and general build. Many long- 


] , flat-sided horses were seen about the streets 
whose condition would not be materially improved by 
amount of good feedin 


an 

Of course, the question of the quality of food was an 
important one. There were oats and oats, and hay and 
hay. There were also horses and horses, horsekeepers 
and horsekeepers, drivers and drivers. He thought 
16lb of oats a day, with an equal weight, or a little 
more, of good hay, was sufficient for an ordinary day’s 
work for an ordinary horse, at a slow pace. The diffi- 
culties of transport were very great; both men and 
materials were being constantly taken away, and there 
was great congestion over all the railway systems. 

Everyone must admit that at the — time there 
was a great deal of rubbishy hay being carted about 
London. It seemed to him that if the Horse Controller 
could be also the Horse Provender Controller, he might 
be able to put his finger on the pulse of the whole thing. 
At po there too many fingers in the pie for the 
result to be satisfactory. ’ 

Mr. R. C. Irvine wished to correct one point on 
which Mr. Jones had unintentionally misled the meet- 
ing. It was not necessary to put 20 per cent. of straw 
in ehaff when horse-owners made their own chaff. That 
provision only applied to dealers who manufactured 
chaff for the purpose of sale. The consumer who made 
his own chaff was not bound to put in any straw at all. 

With regard to hay, there was also a point which had 
not been mentioned, namely,jthat any hay —_ in the 
rick would, in future, have to be removed within thirty 
days of the purchase. This would still further increase 
the difficulty with transport, because it would be 
impossible to obtain a fresh permit within thirty 


days. 

Mr. R. J. Foreman said his practice lay aay 2 
amongst small owners, and it was these who were - 
est hit by present conditions. His experience was that 
the corn and hay ration, if the hay was of good quality, 
was quite sufficient, provided the horses were not too 
old and had reasonably good teeth. Horses with 
irregular dentition seemed to get into great trouble if 
they were over, say, eleven or twelve yearsold. In the 
district in question the only horses which now looked 
really fat were those of the District Council, and he put 
that down to the fact that they had very little hard work 
to do. At the knackers’ yard the other day he had 
asked the question—“* Were any horses 
condition?” and the 
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one ; it takes us over a month now to fill the fat tub 
which we used to fill in a week.” 

He, like Mr. Perryman, had experienced a good deal 
of bowel trouble among horses lately, and also of horses 
going down and having eventually to be killed. In 
many cases they t into such a low state that even 
when given better food they were quite unable to 
assimilate it. 

As far as his investigations had gone, most of the 
trouble with the little men came from the fodder 
merchant. The stuff sent out was often inv putrid, 
and stank abominably. He had seen loads of hay from 
the market which were nothing better than manure. 
For the lighter class of horses he thought the corn 
chandler ought to be forbidden to put into the chaff the 
20 per cent. of straw, and to be compelled to supply a 
better 

Mr. W. S. G said he’ had not seen so many cases 
of colic as other speakers, but the number of horses 
which had gone down and been unable to rise again was 
certainly greater than he had hitherto known. That 
might have been due in some cases to debility arisin 
from defective feeding, but in many instances he had 
traced the cause to exhaustion due to the class of men 
used to drive these horses. Irregularity of feeding, due 
to want of transport, gave rise to most of the trouble he 
had experienced : where regular feeding was possible 
he had encountered very little difficulty. From experi- 
ments he had made in weighing horses, he considered 
that the horse food ration as laid down was quite suffi- 
cient. The difficulty in some instances seemed to be 
that from motives of economy many small owners gave 
much less than the stated ration, and that naturally 
caused trouble. 

Mr. J. W. McInrosH said he was in full sympathy 
with the spirit of the resolution, though his own firm 
had not experienced the difficulties spoken of. About 
three months ago they had had some tempo: anxiety 
with regard to their supplies, but the trouble had been 
soon overcome and there had been no recurrence of it. 
There was no complaint against the quality or the 
quantity of the grain ration. The hay mixture was 
certainly not of the best, and apome were somewhat 
i , but on the whole so far as his experience 
went, he would describe it as satisfactory war average. 
They could not, of course, expect in these times to get 
the very best ; that was the rightful privilege of the 
cg A The standard of fitness and general condition of 
his firm’s stud was being maintain He had looked 
See sick-horse poaem, and was glad to say that 

mortality of the horses from colic and other gastric 
trouble had not increased. In criticising transport 
methods, it must in fairness be borne in mind that it 
was impossible to exaggerate the difficulties experienced 
by railway executives at the present time, and that diffi- 
culty was likely to become more acute during the spring. 
However, if, as was ag remem the case, bad hay could 
be brought to London, it ought to be just as easy to 
transport equal quantities of good hay. While, as he 
had said, fully agreeing with the spirit of the resolution, 
he was afraid that unless they were able to produce data 
to support their arguments with regard to mortality, and 
to the quality of hay, it was useless to expect that 
the resolution itself, or any steps arising out of it, would 
produce any tangible result. Though his — as 
already stated, had not met with the difficulties com- 
plained of by other speakers, enquiries he had made had 
revealed the fact that, —— y in the east and south- 
east of London—he had no experience of any other 
part—many carmen had had serious trouble and loss 
amongst their horses from the defects to which Mr. 
Perryman had referred, and as a veterinary sur he 
was anxious to see a remedy for this state of. things by 
the introduction of a better gully of hay and a more 
regular supply. The prevalence of colic might be partly 


due to the fact that a great many horse owners had been 
compelled to reduce the grain ration on account of its 
cost, even though the chaff ration had not been reduced, 
but rather increased. It was well known that a badly- 
balanced food, especially where the hay was of inferior 
quality, was one Of the most prolific causes of intestinal 
trou 

Mr. Reexre said that he had listened with much 

leasure to Mr. Jones’ paper. In the stud for which he 
PM. Reekie) was responsible he was not allowed to use 
any oats at all, but only substitutes, such as bran, 
brewers’ dried grains, pea-husks, oilcake, and so forth. 
These had yielded fairly good results and the horses 
had done a fair amount of work on them, though they 
were not allowed to travel such long journeys as for- 
merly. He had seen very little illness in his own stud 
during the present year; in fact it had been as good a 
year in that respect as any he had ever known. A great 
many of the evils complained of were doubtless trace- 
able te bad hay, the result of the wet weather at the 
hay harvest. The war had shown that it was possible 
to feed horses and keep them in good condition, without 
cd oats at all. Oilcake appeared to be quite a toler- 
ably good substitute for oats, though the horses un- 
doubtedly lost a certain amount of stamina and courage. 
Hacks also did very well on the same food, and were 
keeping their condition satisfactorily. At first they had 
been inclined to fall off, and their coats looked rather 
rough, but about 3 1b of oilcake every night appeared to 
have put them all right. 
- He quite agreed with Mr. Jones that some sort of a 
resolution ought to be sent to the Horse Food Controller, 
but he was inclined to think, with Mr. McIntosh, pds: 
ing from his own experience as a delegate to the Horse 
Controller, that they would get very little sympathy 
unless the resolution was pn by adequate data. 

Mr. 8. H. Stococx strongly supported the resolution, 
and hoped that when forwarded to the proper quarter 
it would be productive of good. It seemed to be agreed 
that the ration was sufficient provided good hay could 
be obtained. There were, however, several reasons for 
the difficulty in obtaining this. One very obvious 
reason, of course, was that the military authorities had 
the first call. Another reason was that the weather at 
this time of year is not favourable for the moving of 
hay, and it frequently became damp in transit from the 
field to the railway station. . With regard to hay not 
being sheeted, his own experience was that when the hay 
got wet in its progress from the field to the station, 
much more harm was done by sheeting it than by leav- 
ing it open, though he quite agreed t considerable 
injury must accrue from its remaining on rail for as long 
as fourteen days, as was not infrequent now. 

He thought the farmer was often blamed when the 
real fault rested on the large hay dealer. The provision 
that hay bought in the rick must be moved within 30 
days of the date of licence was a move in the right direc- 
tion, because these large hay dealers were strongly 
financed men, they were buyers for big companies, 
could easily hang hay . for six months. Another 
reason for the inferior quality of hay was that this sea- 
son’s hay had not been of the first quality, owing to the 
wet weather prevailing during hay-time and the scarcit 
of labour. He agreed with other speakers as to the suffici- 
ency of horse ration, and was able to confirm Mr. King’s 
statement regarding the great tendency among small 
owners to reduce the allowance below the ibed 
amount. Of course, a horse working on half his allow- 
ance of corn, getting bad hay, doing a day and a half’s 
work in a day, and being driven by a boy or a careless 
old man, was not likely to maintain his condition. 

But the tendency before the war was rather to over- 
feed than underfeed horses, and it had been found that 


better work could be got out of horses by giving them 
less allowance than had formerly been customary. 


; 
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r. agreed with Mr. Perryman 
the smaller owners were those most affected by the 
troubles which had been mentioned. In the case of 
many small stables which he knew, he had never seen 
such rubbish in his life as was now being purchased 
under the name of chaff. In pre-war da e giving of 
such stuff toa horse as food would have almost furnished 
justification for action by the R.S.P.C.A. Personally, 

ed up at all sorts of ungodly 
small grocer or person of that 
his horse down. One goes, as a veteri- 
nary su but in many of these cases it is really 
impossible to make any useful suggestion. He supported 
the view that there was plenty of hay in the country, 
but that a large amount was being held up with a view 
to a rise in price, although no doubt the principal 
trouble was due to shortage of labour and difficulties of 
transport. A minor difficulty which come to his 
notice was a shortage of tarpaulin and of ropes, parti- 
cularly the former. Great quantities of these articles 
had been commandeered at the beginning of the war, 
and stocks had not been replenished. In this connection 
he’ thought some of the railway companies were some- 
what arbitrary. A firm of forage merchants recently 
had several trucks of good hay ready loaded at a my * 
shire station, but the railway omeeny had not the 
necessary tarpaulins and ropes available, and would not 
allow the firm to use their own materials, and so the 
whole consignment was held up. 


REpty. 


Mr. H. D. Jones said that it was possible the rises in 
price mentioned by Mr. re mag might have the effect 
of somewhat improving — ; at any rate there had 
been no improvement up to that morning, and he thought 

was little doubt that many — were holding up 
. No doubt Mr. Thompson’s horses were doing well. 
course, the railways were getting better hay than 
other ple ; they had their own trucks, they could 
easily bring up their own hay if they ran short, and they 
were Government controlled. In addition, they had 
knew just where their horses 
went to, just what loads they could put on them, and, if 
they wanted an extra supply of horses all they had to 
do was to ask for them, and rest these which had been 
worked too hard. Under those circumstances it was no 
wonder that Mr. Thompson’s horses looked well. With 
regard to the question of the 20 per cent. of straw, he 
would like toask Mr. Thompson whether the stud under 
his supervision were having this amount of straw. 

Mr. THompson said that when they could get oat 
straw they did, otherwise not. 

Mr. Jonks, continuing, said he would look the Order 
upand see whether the provision as to 20 per cent. of 
straw was absolutely compulsory or not, and if it was not 
he should try and discontinue giving straw to the 
animals under his supervision. ey were all 
with Mr. Foreman, he thought, as to the sufficienc of 
the ration provided the food given was of good quality 
He thought it was a very good thing that hay bought in 
the rick was to be moved within 30 days, as mentioned 
by Mr. Irving. 

Mr. Irvine di man 
be able to move it within the prescri riod, and 
would be unable to get a fresh permit. There was a 
tremendous sho of balers in the country. He had 
lately been doing his own transport, otherwise 

r. JONES, resuming, . MecIn was very 
lucky to have had no increase in mortality, and he was 
very pleased to hear it. He had better control of his 
horses than most owners, and that made a big difference. 
With regard to Mr: Slocock’s remarks about —— 
damp hay, bes to say that he woul 

Ww. 


their own carmen, the 


men would not 


that | sidered that 


he could | had 


dry hay should certainly be sheeted when 
put on the trucks. . 

The PREsIDENT, in summarising the discussion, said 
it was apparent from the speeches they had heard that 
there was no complaint whatever as to the quantity of 
food allowed by the Horse Food Controller. Nor, ap- 

ntly, was there any complaint as to the quantity of 
appeared to be with regard to the quantity ught to 
and its quality. Again, the seemed to 
emphasise the fact that the larger stud owners were not 
hurt in the same way as the smaller ones. No doubt 
they received preference in some —— on account of 
the size of the contracts they were able to make, and in 
addition to that a number of the larger firms did their 
own transport. The discussion had shown that to be 
the case with to at any rate two members of the 
Society who charge of large studs. In one instance, 
where they had entire control of ome, and the 
horses had been able to get the allowance laid down by 
the Controller, no ill effects has been observed. In the 
other where also they had been able to obtain the 
full quantities, there had likewise been no ill effects ; in 
fact, it had been stated that the health bill had actually 
improved. But that did not apply when one came to 
consider the case of the smaller horse owners; and the 
rest of the discussion had gone to show pretty clearly 
that in those cases where small owners had to rely 
on dealers for their materials, and particularly in those 
instances where they had had to purchase chaff—which, 
as they knew, was so frequently made up of indifferent 
hay, and which in addition must at the present time 
contain 20 per cent. of straw—they were the people who 
had had to suffer. Another cause, apparently, of the 
deterioration of what was originally 


of fairl: = 
quality had been the delay in transit. There had 
several instances recorded of hay having been loaded 
and left in sidings for weeks. Well, it did not matter 
how good hay might be in the rick, if it was left exposed 
to the weather for that length of time it must depreciate 
in quality fairly rapidly, quite apart from the question 
of sheeting. Consequently, if they wished to bring 
about any improvement in the present state of affairs, 
their course appeared to be to get some effort set on foot 
to improve the transport of material into London. The 
resolution s ted by Mr. Jones had been aptly sum- 
marised by that gentleman himself as being aimed at 
the present “i cient and defective quality of f 
particularly hay,” and he thought that if they coul 
approach Capt. Attenborough, or whoever might be the 
proper authority on that question, to see if he could by 
any means improve the transport, that would have the 
desired effect to a very great extent. He believed at the 
present time hay was not regarded as a food for pur- 
poses of transport ; it was not rationed, and therefore 
did not receive priority. If they could get it placed on 
the list, so that it would receive priority, then it would 
be transported more Dye 

Mr. Irvinc said there was one point with regard to 
which the Chairman’s admirable summary was not wed 
correct. There was undoubtedly a great shortage of hay 
in the country, owing to the great quantities of that 
commodity which been sent to France. 

The PRrEsIDENT pointed out that all he had said was 
that there had been no complaint as to quantity. It was 
quite probable there was some shortage, but as far as he 
gathered from the discussion there was no actual 
complaint on that 

Mr. PERRYMAN 4id not agree with Mr. Irvi From 
all the information at his disposal, he was of opinion 
that there was plenty of hay in this country, and that 
made the present starvation, or partial starvation, the 
more vating. 


The IDENT, continuing, said that he thought that 
at any rate a case had been made out for accepting the 
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resolution as pro and, if that were the 
question would ange as to what they do 
with it. 
Mr. H. D. Jonzs then formally moved the resolution, 
as follows :—“That we, Veterinary Surgeons of London, 
Fellows of the Central Veterinary Society, view with 
concern the ipcreasing mortality and depreciation of 
horse-power of the various London studs, due directly 
to the ae and defective quality of food, — 
hay, and while acknowledging the t services whi 
the Horse Food Controller has performed by arranging 
supplies in emergencies in conjunction with the Army 
Forage Committee, we urgently desire him to consider 
uate supply of pro ing sent to the metro- 

2 ; we recommend that all such supplies be treated 
as food material for purposes of 

Mr. PERRYMAN seconded the resolution, which was 
then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. It 
was further decided that copies of the resolution should 
be sent to the Hay Controller and to the Horse Food 
Controller. 


On the motion of Mr. Stroud, seconded by Mr. 
McIntosh, it was unanimously resolved that in sending 
copies of the resolution to the Controllers, a copy of the 
Chairman’s synopsis of the discussion should 
appended thereto, and that copies of the resolution and 
synopsis should also be supplied to the lay Press. 

Mr. Reekie proposed, and Mr. McIntosh seconded, 
that in fo ing the resolution to the Hay Controller 
he be asked to receive a deputation from the Society if 
he deemed it necessary. This resolution was also carried 
unanimously. 

It was further moved by Mr. McIntosh, seconded by 
Mr. Forman, and carried unanimously, that such deputa- 
should of the President, Mr. 

ones, Mr. Perryman, and Mr. Irving. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. H. D. 
Jones, on the motion of Mr. McIntosh, seconded by Mr. 
Reekie ; and a further vote of thanks to the President 
for his conduct in the chair was moved by Mr. Reekie, 
seconded by Mr. Chamberlain, and carried by acclama- 


tion. 
The meeting then terminated. 
Hue A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 


- Nominations for Election to Council R.C.V.S. 


Abson, J., Major A.v.c., D.8.0., Sheffield. 

Banham, G. A. Cambridge. 

Blenkinsop, L. J.. Maj.-Gen. A.v.s., D.8.0. 

Brittlebank, J. W., Major a.v.c., Manchester. 
an, J. C., Swindon. 


Howard, Ennis. 


Mason, A. W., Lt.-Col. a.v.c, Leeds. 
man, W., Bury. 


Prosecution in Ireland by R.C.V.S. 
Tue BALBRIGGAN APPEAL. 


Before the Rt. Hon. the Recorder of Dublin on Friday, 
at Green Street Courthouse, the appeal came on of 
Edmund B. Burke, Balbriggan, against the decision of 
the Bal magistrates fining hi 
and describing himself as a veterinary surgeon. The 

ution was brought by Mr. Wm. Bo pe 

S., a and the Royal College of Veterinary 


Surgec r. T. W. Browne, B.L. (instructed by Mr. 
C. Friery), for the appellant; and Mr. Wylie, K.C. 
(instru | by Mr. P. Tallan) for the respondents. 

Mr. explained that the case had:been brought 
against Burke for practising as a veterinary surgeon and 
using the description of V.S., he not being quali 80 
todo. It was rather an important case from the po 


im £10 for practising | had 


of view of the veterinary profession. A few years 
the appellant came to live in Balbri At first he 
confined himself to acting as a quack doctor, but after- 
wards called himself a veterinary surgeon and used the 
title V.S. He examined horses for insurance com 

and in a t number of instances signed certificates 
“M.R.C.V.S.” The prosecution was brought about by 
his signing a cheque with the letters V.S. after his 
name. He had also informed people whose horses and 
cattle he attended that he was a vet. In almost every 
instance the cattle died, and it was a very serious matter. 
The istrates imposed a fine of £10, but the veteri- 
nary College were concerned more about the principle 
than the penalty. They wanted to show that this man 
had no right to practise as a V.S. : 

The Recorder that it was a very serious case. 
A well educated V.S. was one of the greatest advan 
to a county that could possibly be conceived. (To Mr. 
Browne)—Have you any defence ? 

Mr. Browne said that with to the letters V.S. 
on the cheque, that was put on by the defendant to 
secure his cheques in case ey were stolen. . 

The Recorder—Why didn’t he put V.C. after his 
name? (Laughter). 

Mr. Browne said his client had been selling books on 


be | veterinary science and had pyesent in court practically 


the whole of the countryside to show that he was most 
adept in dealing with the cattle he attended. 

e Recorder said the local cow doctor was often 
better than any vet. 

Mr. Browne admitted that his client had signed the 
cheque V.S. It was clearly a breach of the Statute. He 
was Papen to stop it for the future. . 

Mr. Wylie said that on getting an undertaking that 
Burke would cease using the letters V.S. and practising 
as a vet. he was willing to agree to a nominal penalty. 

The Recorder—Wouldn’t it be better to affirm the 
conviction and stay the issue while the defendant 
observed the undertaking ? 

Mr. Browne said he would call one witness, Mr. 
McDonnell, to prove cures resulting from defendant’s 
treatment. 

Mr. Wylie said he would then be obliged to call wit- 
nesses to prove the reverse. 

The Recorder said that Balbriggan was within easy 
distance of Dublin, Drogheda, and Dundalk, where 
qualified vets. resided. There was a College in Dublin 
and it was a great success he was very glad to say. It 
conferred very w benefits on the farmers of the 
country, and in these circumstances, when the 
article was to be got, the occupation of the handyman 
about cattle ought to be gone. He had known of 
instances in the West of Ireland where people had to 
drive 40 miles for a vet. but circumstances like that did 
not arise here, and it was not reasonable for those un- 
educated or unqualified men to be practising as vets. 
He would affirm the conviction of the magistrates. 

Mr. Browne asked that the fine be reduced. 

Mr. Wylie—He will not be asked to pay a penny if he 
behaves himself. 

Mr. Tallan said what his clients wanted was to stop 
this practice or malpractice as they termed it. 

The Recorder—Irregular practice I will call it. He 
would, he said, allow the fine to stand, but would not 
issue the warrant for the fine unless the respgndents 
to come in again to complain of the appellant’s 
conduct. 

Mr. Wylie said they would not ask for the penalty if 
the appellant carried out his undertaking given in open 
court that he would not again hold himself out as a 
veterinary surgeon or practise as such. 

The Recorder then made his order affirming the con- 
viction with the stay of issue on the fine on the terms of 
the undertaking as required by Mr. Wylie, and which 


was formally given by the defendant.—7he 
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‘ The tate Mr. J. Alex. Todd. 
A note in The North British Agriculturist says :-— 
“A little over a year ago Mr. Todd acquired the prac- 


_ tice in Campbeltown and district of the late Mr. Alex. M. 


Macdougall, m.r.c.v.s. As a capable veterinary surgeon 
his services were in much request in the Campbeltown 
district. He was forty-six years of age, and is survived 
by his wife and three daughters.” 


THE VETERINARY SHOP. 
The Peterborough Town Council has raised no objec- 
tion to Mr. Harry Westgate, veterinary surgeon, opening 
a shop for the sale of horse flesh for human consump- 
tion.— The Observer. 


To the Editor of “ The Veterinary Record.” 
Sir,—I euclose zn cutting from The Observer of to- 
day’s date. Surely this cannot be true—if it is, what 
about our professional status? If not, I call it an insult 
to the profession.— Yours faithfully, 
L, C. WELFARE. 


THE FINANCES OF OUR COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Veterinary Record:”’ 


Sir,—Reading the letter of M.R.C.V.S., in your last 
issue (26th Jan.), I think he has taken up a subject which 
should be pursued till something definite is done about it. 
I, too, think that if the matter of subscriptions was brought, 
in a business manner, personally home to membcrs of the 
profession, they would put all hands to the pumps to save 
the ship. Too many of our profession are quite content to 
goon making a living on the strength of their diploma from 


our College without thinking what would be the result if 
that body were te collapse. Without the sinews of war 
nothing can go on, and it is the bounden duty of every 
M.R.C.V.S. to “do his bit” towards keeping up the dignity 
of the body corporate. 

I have watched the subscription lists of last year closely, 
and have been surprised and ashamed to find the names of 
so Many men missing who ought to subscribe and who are 
well able to do so—whilst, on the other hand, many have 
subscribed whose circumstances are none of the best, but 
who evidently can see things as they are in a proper, decent 
light. As to the method to be pursued in attaining the desired 
end of getting good subscription lists regularly, the idea of 
sending circulars to members might be tried in the first 
place, and if that was not successful, why not (as in the 
amended Bye-law No. 56 re “ Disgracefal conduct”) have 
our Secretary keep a list of those who by silence signify a 
desire to see the R,C.V.S. go to the dogs, for reference. 

I know plenty of men who will let a thing of this kind 
slide so long as they have plenty of company and no one 
takes particular notice of them personally, but who, the 
moment they realise’that their names are included in a list, 
the heading of which is not particularly complimentary, 
would “ tak’ a thocht an’ mend.’’ Amongst non-subscribers 
I may say that I have particularly missed the names of 
some men formerly civilians, now in uniform—men who 
have themselves told me that they now had the best job 
ever they had, and could do better now than when rubbing 
along in private practice or in a mcnictpal appointment— 
and these same men forget all about the R.C.V.S. whose 
“ticket ’’ they were once so anxious to obtain, and without 
which they could not be in their present position. 

Get up, and get over-the top! and don’t let it come to the 
general public getting the chance to apply drill-instructor’s 
language respecting members of a profession who refuse to 
mark time.—Yours, etc., 

“Sin EMBARGO.” 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- 
Anthrax and-Mouth | Glanders.t Mange Swine Fever. 
Disease. 
Out- | Ani- Out- | Ani- 8h 
Period. breaks| mals. | Out- | Ani- mals. | Out | Ani- | Soab.| Ont- Blangh, 
breaks) mals. breaks 
(a) (a) (0) (0) | 
Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week ended Jan. 26 | 9 | 10 1} 1; 149] om} 15 5 
1917. | | 10 2| 1%] 36 | 17 
{ 1916 =... | | 12 1; 98] 265} 18] | 313 
1915... | 16 | 18 12] | 304 


Total for 4 weeks, 1918 oe e- | 30 33 


3 se7 | 172 | 9] 71 24 


1916 | 56 58 
1915 os | 74 82 


nding 1917 | 56 £0 
in 


{ The Parasitic Mange Order of 1911 was suspended from 6th August, 1914, to 27th March, 1915, inclusive 


(a) Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Jan. 29, 1918. 


2 
s| 3] ss3| 708] 141] 159 | 63 
4| 13] 389/085! 87] 314 | 1048 
2} 4 64] 334 | 1566 


+t Counties affected, animals :—Landon 1 


Excluding outbreaks in army horses. 


Outbreaks 

IRELAND. Week ended Jan. 19 3 17 1 1 
dus ots seo 1 13 3 7 
Corresponding Week in { 1916 ... bai 1 17 2 
Total for 3 weeks, 1918 owe 11 43 1 1 

Oorresponding period in 1916 ... 1 5 
1915 _ ... = one 2 40 10 52 


t of icultu’ d Technical Instruction for Ireland, Branch), Dublin, Jan. 21, 1918. 
ent of Agriculture an ns ion for De 


Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 
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